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JOHN JUDSON AMES 



A PIONEER SOUTHWESTERN NEWSPAPER AND ITS 

EDITOR. 

BY MILLARD F. HUDSON. 

In February, 1850, San Diego was a town of about five hundred 
inhabitants, most of them of Spanish descent. Its outport, La 
Playa, situated three miles west and on the northern shore of the 
bay, had a rival settlement of two or three hundred which had 
sprung up closely following the Mexican War, a majority of whom 
were Americans. The site of the present city was wild land, over- 
grown with sagebrush. These conditions were similar to those 
prevailing in other parts of the State, where American settlers 
were pouring in and filling the avenues of trade and settlement. 
At San Francisco, men were turning their eyes toward the south- 
ern port and discussing its possibilities as a railway terminus and 
the possible capital of a new Territory. 

Among those attracted to the little town at the time mentioned 
was William Heath Davis, a young San Franciscan merchant in 
good circumstances. His wife was an Estudillo, with relatives 
at San Diego, to whom they paid a visit. Upon their arrival, 
Mr. Davis found the Commissioners for the Survey of the Inter- 
national Boundary Line encamped on the present site of San Diego. 
The chief of the Commission was John B. Weller, later Governor 
of California, and the surveyor was Lieutenant Andrew B. Gray, 
afterward a major-general of the Confederate Army. Their camp 
was three miles south of the old town, adjacent to a sand-spit 
known as "Punta de los Muertos,'' from the circumstance of an 
early explorer having buried some of his men there. 

Gray had a scheme for founding a new town at the site of their 
camp, and soon succeeded in interesting Davis in it. He and 
Weller took the visitor in a boat to the spot and soon persuaded him 
that it would be a good investment. A syndicate was accordingly 
formed, consisting of Gray, Davis, Jose Antonio Aguirre, Miguel 
de Pedrorena, Sr., and William C. Ferrell. Aguirre and de Pedro- 
rena were wealthy Spanish merchants and, with Ferrell, residents 
of old San Diego. Before their arrangements were completed, a 
ship arrived at La Playa, under command of Lieutenant Thomas D. 
Johns, of the U. S. Army, with a cargo of quartermaster's stores 
and material for the construction of buildings for an army post. 
The promoters of the new town at once scented danger to their 
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plans. La Playa was already a serious rival to the old town, 
and, with the added prestige of an army post, might greatly en- 
danger their project. Gray and Davis therefore paid a visit to 
Lieut. Johns and succeeded in persuading him to locate the post 
at their townsite, although a part of his materials had been already 
unloaded. In return for this he was made a member of the syndi- 
cate and given a share. 

With the aid of Prefect Estudillo (Mrs. Davis's uncle), a grant 
of 160 acres of pueblo lands at the new location was secured, in 
consideration of the payment of $2304. The grant was made 
March 18, 1850, "for a new port,'' and stipulated that a wharf 
must be built within eighteen months. The stock was divided 
into eighteen shares, of which Davis, Aguirre and de Pedrorena, 
who had advanced the purchase money, received four each ; Gray, 
as the original promoter and the surveyor of the new town, had 
four shares; Johns, designated as assistant surveyor, was allowed 
one share; and Ferrell, an attorney, received one share in con* 
sideration of legal services. 

During the summer of 1850 the brig Cybell arrived at San 
Francisco from Portland, Maine, with 300,000 feet of pine lumber, 
eight or ten ready-framed houses, and 40,000 bricks. Building 
materials happening to be a glut in the market at that time, Davis 
purchased the whole cargo for $10,000 and sent it at once to San 
Diego. Eighty thousand feet of the lumber were shipped back 
to San Francisco the next winter but one, and the balance of the 
cargo was all used at the new town. The wharf was completed in 
the summer of 1851, together with a good warehouse, the two 
costing in all about $60,000. They were for a time a good in- 
vestment, as the Government leased them and paid $1000 per 
month for their use. Davis also erected a number of the ready- 
framed houses and sold others to army officers; at least two of 
these houses are still standing at San Diego. Stores were opened, 
population began to flow to the new town, and its prospects seemed 
bright. 

At' this stage of their enterprise the promoters looked about for 
a man to establish a newspaper in their promising town, and soon 
found him in the person of John Judson Ames, who had been 
connected with the Placer Times and Transcript and other San 
Francisco papers. He was a notable man in many respects, being 
considerably over six feet tall and weighing about 250 pounds. 
He was a native of Maine and his family were from Marshfield, 
Mass. The family home was at Calais, but he was born at Isles- 
borough on May 18, 1821. His father was John Gilkey Ames, a 
ship builder and coast trader, and his mother, Abigail Dodge. 
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Judson appears to have left home at an early age to make his 
own way. His account of this reads as follows : 

"On the day on which we completed our sixteenth year, a wise 
father turned us out into the world with the parting words : *J^^' 
you are now old enough to take care of yourself, and I think 
there is enough of the Yankee in you to insure your success. 
If you make a good beginning, I will render you any assistance 
you may require, — if not, you must try again. Be industrious — 
practice economy — shun wine and women — and Til insure you 
for ten per cent, on your original cost.' " 

Little is known about young Ames's early life, but he appears 
to have alternated some schooling with a number of sea voyages 
and several scrapes, until about his 25th year. His younger brother, 
Hudson N. Ames, is still living, at Relay, Baltimore county, Mary- 
land, and was recently interviewed by the writer. He is a fine- 
looking and genial old gentleman, in his 82d year, and now almost 
blind. He himself left home when sixteen and only met his 
brother Jud, a few times. He gave considerable new information 
about his brother and, incidentally, corrected a few small errors 
which unfortunately crept into Smythe's History of San Diego. 
Among these errors is to be classed the story appearing in that 
history about J. Judson Ames having made a voyage to Liverpool 
as second mate and having killed a man with a blow of his fist, 
upon his return. The brother declares positively that none of the 
family ever crossed the ocean, but that all their voyages were 
coastwise, from Calais to points a short distance north and to 
the south as far as Baltimore. He never heard of Judson's 
having killed a man and feels certain the statement is an error. 
He does recall, however, that his brother was once in trouble 
with the customs officers on a charge of smuggling. 

About the year 1847 he entered the employ of Henry O'Reilly, 
the great builder of pioneer telegraph lines, and aided in the con- 
struction of the first through line from Memphis southward to 
New Orleans. Soon after his arrival in Louisiana, he turned 
his attention to newspaper work and established, at Baton Rouge, 
the new capital of that State, a paper which he called The Dime 
Catcher, and devoted his energies to the support of General Taylor's 
candidacy in the campaign of 1848. 

In the following year, 1849, the excitement caused by the gold 
discoveries in California reached Louisiana and caused an exodus 
for the new diggings. Ames soon caught the fever, closed his 
office, and went to California via the Isthmus of Panama. He 
landed in San Francisco on October 28, 1849, without a cent 
in his pocket. Borrowing a handcart, he began hauling trunks 
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and luggage, and always kept as a souvenir the first piece of money 
he earned at this employment. He was soon able to advance to 
the more dignified and lucrative occupation of newspaper writer, 
and was for a time connected, in an editorial capacity, with the 
Placer Times and! Transcript, He also wrote for other papers 
under his favorite pen-name of "Boston." In 1850 he made a 
trip to Honolulu, and it was probably immediately upon his return 
that he learned of the opening at San Diego. The inducements 
held out to the energetic young man were dazzling and he lost 
no time in taking possession of the field. 

There were similar interests at both Los Angeles and San Diego 
calling for the establishment of a newspaper; that is to say, an 
influx of Yankee immigration had followed the tide of war and 
demanded a medium for the circulation of. news and the expression 
of views — things the Spanish population had got on very com- 
fortably without. The first number of La Estrella de los Angeles 
appeared May 17, 1851, and thus it became the pioneer newspaper 
of the Southwest. Ames's San Diego Herald came out on the 
29th of the same month, just twelve days later. He had paid 
San Diego a visit and issued a prospectus in December, 1850, and 
only a series of accidents prevented his being first in the field. 
A writer in the Sacramento Union, in 1859, had the following to 
say about the matter: 

"A number of young but well defined interests called for the 
publication of an organ in this end of the Western American 
seaboard, though San Diego at that early day, no less than in 
later times, offered very little encouragement of the quality of 
local support to a newspaper. Any person who was willing to 
accept the chances of an easy living, and endure the dull routine of 
a liitle out of the way place, holding on for the changes that must 
certa.'nly come by and by, might publish a newspaper in San Diego 
succes.^fully ; and such a person seems to have been found in the 
conductor of the organ at that place. To him belongs the merit 
of establishing the press on that lonely shore, etc." 

There i3 a lingering tradition in San Diego, which the old in- 
habitants who know Ames will tell you for a fact, that in addition 
to these business interests, Ames had at first the backing of 
several politicians who had in view the ultimate division of the 
State and the construction of the first trans-continental railway 
with San Diego as its terminus. Among these men were Seqator 
Gwin and Governor Weller. The former had already surprised 
his friends by his acquiescence in the adoption of a constitution 
prohibiting slavery and the acceptance of a boundary line much 
farther north than was satisfactory to the Americans in the South- 
west, most of whom expected the retention of Lower California. 
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It is said that Gwin hoped to bring about the annexation of Lower 
California and the Sandwich Islands to South California, and thus 
to render the Slave States a service by extending their power and 
influence. Whatever the truth of all this, there is no question 
that Ames worked and hoped for the success of Gwin's schemes, 
for some time ; but in 1854 he turned against him and declared that 
Gwin had acted with bad faith toward him individually. 

Having issued his prospectus and worked up an excellent ad- 
vertising patronage at both San Francisco and San Diego, Ames 
set about getting his office installed. There are two sharply differ- 
ing accounts of this. One, an article published in a San Francisco 
magazine several years ago, states that he brought his press and 
type with him in 1849 and stored them until he went to San Diego. 
It also states that the press was purchased from R. Hoe & Co., 
of New York, in 1848, was the same on which the Dime Catcher 
had been printed, and adds the conjecture that it was also used for 
publishing the Placer Times and Transcript. That this is very 
inaccurate and its conjectures erroneous will best appear by the 
quotation of Ames's own account, as published in the first number 
of the Herald: 

"After surmounting difficulties, and suffering anxieties that would 
have disheartened any but a 'live Yankee,' we are enabled to present 
the first number of the Herald to the public. We issued our pros- 
pectus in December last, and supposed at the time that we had 
secured the material for our paper; but when we came to put our 
hand on it, it wasn't there! Determined to lose no time, we took 
the first boat for New Orleans, where we selected our office, and 
had returned as far as the Isthmus, when the Dame Mis fortune 
gave us another kick, snagged cur boat, and sunk everything in 
the Chagres river. After fishing a day or two we got enough to 
get out a paper, and pushed on for Gorgona, letting the balance 
go to Davy Jones's locker. Then came the *tug of war,' in getting 
our press and heavy boxes of type across the Isthmus. Three weeks 
of anxity and toil prostrated us with the Panama fever by which 
we lost our passage on the regular mail steamer — ^the only boat 
that touched at San Diego — thereby obliging us to go on board a 
propeller bound for San Francisco. This boat sprung a leak off 
the gulf of Tehuantepec — came near sinking — run on a sand-bank 
— and finally got into Acapulco where it was detained a week in 
repairing. We at last arrived in San Francisco, just in time to 
lose more of our material by the late fire! Well, here we are at 
last, as good as new and just as our paper is going to press the 
thought occurs to us we ought to make this explanation to those 
who gave us their subscriptions last December, to account for our 
tardy appearance." 
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The article in the San Francisco magazine gives some additional 
details of his difficulties in transporting his office across the Isthmus : 

"At Chagres he met with much difficulty in getting his type 
and press transported across the Isthmus, as the only mode of 
travel and conveyance was by barges and canoes up the Chagres 
river to Gorgona or Cruces, and thence on the backs of mules to 
Panama. He secured a barge and hired natives to pole him and 
his freight up the river. The imposing stone and type made good 
ballast, but the press was most difficult and awkward to handle. 
At one time a sudden lurch caused it to fall overboard, when it 
sunk, of course, to the bottom, and/ was apparently lost. But 
Ames managed to make a drag by bending an iron bar and making 
a hook, and secured the press, which was dragged along the bottom 
to a place about four feet deep. He then directed the native boat- 
men, some half-dozen or more, to jump out and lift it into the 
barge, but they were unequal to the task. They could lift it by 
their united strength to the surface of the water, but they could 
get it no higher. A half day was spent in this fruitless effort, and 
finally Ames lost his temper, and in his impulse of rage jumped 
into the water himself, gathered hold of the press, and with one 
mighty effort lifted it out of its bed of mud and water and put 
it on board without any assistance whatever, while the natives 
looked at him with awe and astonishment, as if he were a brother 
to Samson. 

"On reaching Gorgona he found it necessary to continue up the 
river to Cruces, where Ames disembarked with his press and 
material. After much trouble he managed to get everything packed 
on mules, paying most exorbitant prices for transportation to 
Panama, where a darge number of California-bound adventurers 
had already arrived, and thousands were awaiting the arrival of 
steamers and sailing vessels for San Francisco. Judge Ames, com- 
pelled to wait with the rest for several months, immediately set up 
his press and soon astonished every one, both native and foreign, 
with a newspaper printed half in English and half in Spanish, under 
the name of the Panama Herald, which met with considerable 
success. As soon, however, as the most of the American passengers 
had left for California, he closed the publication and packed up 
the press and material and started with it by steamer to San 
Francisco.'' 

If Ames did publish the Panama Herald, as stated, there ought 
to be a few stray copies of it still in existence, in collections of 
Californiana, which may come to light. It is not impossible to 
reconcile this account with Ames's own story, although it throws 
some doubt upon the ingenuousness of his excuses to the people 
of San Diego for the delay in issuing their paper. It is certainly 
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true, however, that this old press was the first ever brought to 
San Diego, and the second to the Southwest. It was Messrs. 
Hoe & Co.'s No. 2327, an old style Washington hand-press, on 
which a lever had to be pulled for each impression — a process called 
''pulling the devil's tail.'' The gigantic young editor did not lack 
strength to do this work himself, but Indian labor was cheap at 
San Diego, and other backs besides his own ached under the strain 
of working off an average edition of more than five hundred copies 
each week for ten years. 

The situation at the' new town was not one which promises 
ease or sudden fortune. The town consisted of eight or nine houses 
and stores, with the government barracks and warehouse. The 
post office was at Old Town, and water had to be hauled from the 
San Diego river. The back country was not merely undeveloped, 
it was an unknown quantity. But Ames appreciated the magnificent 
bay and climate, he had faith in the transcontinental railway, and, 
above all, he was young and full of enthusiasm. For the time 
and place, he produced a very creditable paper, and held it up to 
his standard with perseverance. Fortunately, an almost complete 
file of the Herald was preserved and is now treasured in the San 
Diego Public Library. 

The paper consisted, at first, of four small pages with four 
columns to a page. It was to be published each Thursday, at $10 
per annum, ''half in advance." In January, 1852, the publication 
day was changed permanently to Saturday. The advertising rates 
were: One square of eight lines or less, $4 for the first insertion 
and $2 for each subsequent insertion. The local advertising pat- 
ronage filled two columns and came chiefly from old San Diego. 
On the first page was a list of 425 uncalled-for letters, doubtless the 
accumulation of a long period. There was some local news, do- 
mestic and foreign advices brought by steamer, and a hastily writ- 
ten editorial. But the most remarkable feature of this first number 
of the Herald, no less than of its subsequent issues, was the San 
Francisco advertising patronage. It filled more than half the space 
in the first number and remained always a large factor. This 
speaks well of Ames's ability as a "rustler." He looked after this 
patronage • carefully and made frequent trips to the north in its 
interest. 

The paper was twice enlarged, the first time in the spring of 
1853 and the second on May 13, 1854. The last named enlarge- 
ment made it a seven-column sheet, and Ames then claimed that 
the Herald had the largest general circulation of any paper in 
California. In 1853, at the time of the first enlargement, the sub- 
scription price was reduced to $5 per annum, "always in advance," 
or $3 for six months. 
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The editorial policy first announced by Ames was, that the paper 
would be "Independent, but not Neutral," and this course was 
adhered to for a time. Ames took no active part in the campaign 
of 1851, but two years later he cast in his lot with the Democrats 
and supported Bigler for Governor. In 1856 he went over to the 
American, or ''Know Nothing*' party, but later returned to the 
Democratic fold. He was always somewhat independent of politics, 
and particularly disliked and opposed President Pierce, probably 
because of his veto of an appropriation for the improvement of the 
San Diego river. 

The difficulties attending the publication of a newspaper in such 
a far frontier town as San Diego were soon in evidence. The only 
mail service was a semi-monthly steamer from San Francisco and the 
Panama steamers which occasionally touched the southern port. 
It was upon the exchanges brought by these steamers that Ames 
had to rely for his news from ''the States" and foreign lands. 
The San Francisco papers were fairly regular, but an occasional 
failure to receive them was disconcerting. The dearth of local news 
and failures to receive exchanges was the cause of frequent editorial 
growls. At one period Ames ran for several weeks a list of all 
the post offices and postmaster in California, and at another filled 
up with a circular of the General Land Office. The Indian uprising 
of 1851 was a godsend, while it lasted, and the doings of the 
military were always faithfully chronicled. The Walker filibustering 
expedition into Lower California, in 1853-4, must have caused the 
editor some embarrassment. The town was a rendezvous for fili- 
busters and a haven of refuge for fugitives. Most of the American 
population, including Ames himself, hoped for the ultimate annexa- 
tion of Lower California, but the presence of the military post and 
the influence of the army officers, with most of whom Ames was 
always on intimate terms, made open support or sympathy inex- 
pedient. The Herald achieved its greatest journalistic feat by 
publishing a series of letters from one of Walker's officers, all 
grossly colored to favor the filibusters; but toward the last, when 
the hopelessness of the expedition was clear to all men, Ames 
denounced it in round and virtuous terms. 

One of the most fruitful sources of trouble for Ames was his 
frequent and prolonged absences from San Diego, when he would 
go to San Francisco to look after his advertising patronage, collect 
bills, and have a convivial time. On August 27, 1852, he announced 
his departure for the East and that the office would be closed and 
the paper suspended in the meantime. Where Ames spent this 
vacation is not known. He appears not to have visited his father's 
family, which had removed to Baltimore in the same year he went 
to California, 1849. And now, a strange thing happened. By the 
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next steamer after his departure, a smooth-spoken stranger arrived 
and sought out Judge James W. Robinson, who was Ames's at- 
torney and had been left in charge of his business affairs. The 
stranger introduced himself as William N. Walton and said he 
had come to take charge of the Herald and continue its publication. 
He told a plausible story to the effect that he was an old friend 
of Ames's, that they had met at the wharf in San Francisco, when 
the steamer for Panama was on the point of sailing, and concluded 
an agreement. There had been no time to put this in writing; but 
Walton seemed to know Ames and the Herald so well, and was 
altogether so glib and plausible, that Robinson was convinced and 
allowed him to take possession of the office. 

As an usurper interested chiefly in making an easy living and 
keeping out of trouble, Walton's editorship shows little worthy 
of note. Ames returned in March, 1853, unexpectedly to Walton, 
it would appear; *'and then," wrote Ames, "perhaps he did not 
leave in double-quick time !" If there is another instance where a 
whole newspaper office was stolen and the publication continued by 
the thief, without molestation, for six months, the writer has never 
heard of it. This incident is not so well known as the celebrated 
misadventure under Derby's management, but is quite as unique, 
in its way. Five years later Walton was arrested in Portland, 
Oregon, on a charge of burglary. 

It was at the time of Ames's return that the office of the Herald 
was removed to the old town and the first enlargement made in its 
size, the editor first making a trip to San Francisco for suppHes. 
The new town had prospered for a time, had a population of about 
250, and seemed a formidable rival of the old settlement. It was 
called ''Graytown" and "Davis's Folly;" but "hard words break 
no bones, and so long as it remained the government depot for 
the distribution of supplies to the enormous frontier army posts 
in the Southwest, from which wagon trains were dispatched with 
regularity, it continued to prosper. But shorter routes of travel 
were found and better means of transportation devised. State 
division and the railroad remained mere hopes and no such influx 
of settlers as the founders hoped for set in. Population began to 
dwindle and soon the business houses were either closed permanently 
or removed to the old town. Some of the houses were torn down 
and others removed bodily to old San Diego, on barges, until only 
two or three, besides the old barracks, remained. In the winter of 
1861-2 the soldiers tore down the old Davis warehouse and wharf 
and used them for fuel. Old Town had won the fir^t round of 
the fight; but the bay and climate still remained, as well as tne 
hope of state division and a railroad, and Ames resolved to continue 
the struggle. 
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For almost seven years the Herald was published on the second 
floor of a building at the northwest corner of the plaza, and during 
this time it reflected more accurately than before the peculiar 
conditions of the Spanish-American life of the community. It 
was in the fall of the year 1853 that Ames for a time left his paper 
to the tender mercies of that incorrigible joker, Lieutenant Derby, 
who changed its politics from Democratic to Whig, and had a perfect 
riot of fun. Many of the people took the change of politics seriously, 
and that or some other influence caused the Whigs to carry the 
county by a small majority, although it had usually been Demo- 
cratic. There was also some speculation as to "what Ames would 
do to Derby when he got back;" but Ames, although something 
of a fire-eater when roused, had an immense respect and admiration 
for Derby and was able, for once at least, to see that the joke 
was on himself. Two years later he compiled and edited Phoenix- 
i-ana, and this fact constitutes his strongest claim to fame. He 
also continued to publish everything of Derby's he could get his 
hands upon; but that merry wag never produced anything else 
equal to his work while in sole charge of the Herald. 

On April 21, 1855, Ames announced his departure for the East, 
to be gone some time. He took occasion to say, at that time, that 
"we have been successful beyond our most ardent hopes * * * * 
and retire from the post we have occupied for the past four years 
with pleasure and profit." He had printed an average edition of 
500 copies, and it is reasonable to suppose, that, with the good 
advertising patronage the paper enjoyed, with some job printing 
and the legal advertising of the town and county, the paper had 
made him a comfortable living. It is probable, however, that the 
language quoted was rather highly colored, and that the means 
which enabled Ames to travel so much were drawn from some other 
source, — perhaps from his father's estate. It is also highly probable 
that Ames thought he was bidding adieu to San Diego for good. 
He had tried, without success, to sell the paper. He had doubtless 
begun to realize that his hopes, if ever realized, would be long 
deferred. State division had been agitated, at intervals, for four 
years or more, and a convention of the Southern Counties had 
been held at Santa Barbara, to which Ames was a delegate. This 
convention broke up, however, without accomplishing anything. 
Surveys had been made, on the southern route, for a Pacific railroad, 
and a local corporation, called the San Diego & Gila Railroad Com- 
pany, formed. It was apparent that the construction of the rail- 
road depended on the ability of the Southern States to force through 
the legislation, and they were fast losingf their influence in the 
national councils and drifting into the beginnings of the Civil War. 
But for that conflict, which destroyed the political and financial 
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supremacy of the South, there is little doubt that the first trans- 
continental railroad constructed would have been upon the southern 
route. 

Ames was absent more than a year, but returned in May, 1856. In 
his absence the paper had been issued regularly by William H. 
Noyes, who had served in the Army, later studied and practiced 
law in San Diego, and was an influential citizen. He was the 
ablest of Ames's numerous brevet editors and took charge of the 
paper several times afterward during Ames's temporary absences. 
During this prolonged absence Ames seems to have traveled ex- 
tensively and visited several cities in the East and Middle West. 
While in Philadelphia he collected, edited, and brought out 
Phoenixiana, published by D. Appleton & Co. He also visited his 
relatives in Baltimore. 

Upon resuming charge of the Herald, Ames went over, **body, 
boots, and breeches," to the American party. The result of the 
election, in which his party was so badly beaten, seems to have 
given him a shock, for he entirely failed to announce the result 
in his paper. A week or two later, he remarked for the benefit 
of inquiring friends that he thought the less said about the matter, 
the better. One interesting feature of the Herald in this year 
was the letters which he wrote from San Francisco, describing 
the work of the Vigilance Committee, and the hanging of Brace 
and Hetherington, of which he was an eye-witness. 

The Herald never prospered after its editor's return, in 1856. 
San Diego was in a decline and the towns to the north had drawn 
oflF much of its population. Ames had become involved in debt 
and so poor that, as he complained in the Herald, he was no 
longer able to pay his fare to San Francisco by steamer, although 
he had pressing business there ; and he complained bitterly of the 
high fares and poor service. In the spring of 1860 there came an 
opportunity for him to remove to San Bernardino, which he eagerly 
accepted. Many of the Mormon settlers had sold out and left that 
place, and the influx of non-Mormons, together with nearby gold 
discoveries, made the place quite lively for a time. A newspaper 
was wanted and negotiations were being had with a party who 
offered to establish one, provided he were given a subsidy of $250. 
Ames heard of this and sent word that, if the people of San 
Bernardino would send a man to move him and his plant from 
San Diego, he would come without any subsidy; and this arrange- 
ment was carried out. 

The new paper was called the San Bernardino Herald, and was 
the first newspaper published at that place. Ames continued in 
charge from the first number, June 16, 1860, to March, 1861, when 
he turned the plant over, to Major Edwin A. Sherman, now of 
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Oakland, Cal. He was indebted to Sherman and had to give up 
the struggle. At the time of his removal he was a broken-down 
and embittered man, a victim of disappointed ambition, dissipation, 
and private griefs. Always a man of convivial habits, drink had 
become his master. He did not long survive the parting, but died at 
San Bernardino on July 28, 1861. 

Major Sherman used the old Herald plant for a time for the 
publication of a paper called the Patriot, but suspended it in March, 
1862. He then packed up the press and materials and took them 
across the mountains to the town of Aurora, then in Mono County, 
Cal., but now in Esmeralda County, Nevada. After this the old 
press passed through different hands and had many vicissitudes, 
until the year 1870, when it was taken to Independence, Inyo 
County, Cal., and the Inyo Independent was published upon it. 
And in that office it is said to stand today. Whether or not it is 
the original Dime Catcher press, it is certainly the oldest press 
still- in us (if it is still in use), on the Pacific Coast. 

A personal estimate of Ames is rather difficult, because there 
are few witnesses surviving and he did not put much of himself 
into his paper. He seems to have been a rather easy-going man, 
good-humored in the main but dangerous when roused. He had a 
number of quarrels at San Diego, among them a very bitter one 
with Major Justus McKinstry, of the Army. Mutual friends in- 
tervened to reconcile them, just before Ames's departure for the 
East, in 1855. Ames was also once posted, at San Diego, for 
refusing to fight a duel ; but whether in connection with this quarrel 
the writer has been unable to learn. 

Touching his ability as a writer, while it is not possible to indulge 
in high praise, yet judged by the standards of his day, he averages 
fairly well. His faults were many and he also had much ability, 
but nothing like genius. He may be said to have been a robust, 
harum-scarum man, of average ability, who staked his career upon 
the outcome of large political and economic issues, and lost. He 
wrote in a clear, though rather stilted, style which compares favor- 
ably with that of the average newspaper of the day. During his 
frequent absences he wrote long letters to the Herald, which he 
signed "Boston," a pseudonym by which he was rather proud to be 
known. He attempted the humorous and wrote a series of burlesque 
accounts of his adventures while travelling, in 1855-56. His humor 
was, like his staure, somewhat elephantine. He was an admirer 
of Lord Byron and himself wrote sentimental verses of passable 
quality. 

Besides the living which the Herald gave him, Ames enjoyed 
a few of the "honors and emoluments of office." During the whole 
of his residence in San Diego he was a notary public, part of the 
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time the only one, and this made a small addition to his income 
and helped bind up his interests with those of Bigler and Gwin. 
He was elected and served one term as councilman, one as justice 
of the peace and ex officio member of the court of sessions, and in 
this capacity sat at the celebrated trial and condemnation of "Yankee 
Jim." He was also county superintendent of schools and served 
for a time as flour inspector for San Diego County. In July, 1853, 
he was appointed and served for a time on the staff of D. B. Kurtz, 
major-general of state militia, as an aide with the rank of captain. 
A few quotations from the Herald will shed some light upon life 
in San Diego in early days. In 1853, he wrote: 

'^INDIAN ROWS. — There is scarcely a day passes that there 
is not some fight among the Indians about town, in which one or 
more is cut or otherwise mutilated — and all through the influence 
of whisky or some other intoxicating drink, sold to them by Cali- 
fornians or Americans. * * * A row occurred last Saturday 
night, in which some fifteen or twenty drunken Indians participated, 
some of whom got badly bitten or cut with knives. Sheriff Conway 
called upon a number of citizens, about twelve o'clock, to go and 
arrest these disturbers of the peace. They succeeded in capturing 
eleven of the tribe, who were arraigned the next day before Justice 
Franklin. One was fined $10 and sentenced to ten days' imprison- 
ment, another to receive 25 lashes, each for two offences, and two 
were fined $5 each and costs. On arresting the last batch the ring- 
leader was put in charge of Judge Ames, to convey to the '*lock-up." 
They had advanced but a few rods from the rest of the party, 
when the Indian made a sudden spring from his leviathan escort, 
and made tracks toward the river. The Judge commanded him to 
stop, but he kept on, and was fired at twice — the last ball taking a 
scratch at his side just under the left arm. Having no more 
shots, legs were put into requisition, and then came the 'tug of war.' 
The Indian held his own for about fifty yards, when the Judge 
began to gain on him, and when he got within striking distance, 
that ponderous right arm of his came down twice with a "slung 
shot," breaking the Indian's right arm and his left collar bone, 
which brought him to the ground, when he was secured and taken 
to the calaboose." 

The information that the Indian was "brought to the ground," 
would appear superfluous. The Judge was also owner of a sword 
cane, as appears by an advertisement in the Herald, in 1854, offering 
a reward for its return. 

In January, 1852, there was some dissatisfaction with the paper 
and a number of business men discontinued their subscriptions; 
whereupon the editor made the following remarks: 
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"We can't be killed off, notwithstanding a few of our kind 
neighbors imagined they were going to annihilate us by stopping 
their papers, because we wrote and published our own views instead 
of theirs. The patronage of the whole cUque did not amount to a 
sum sufficient to pay our dog's beef bill for a month — and we may 
as well say here, that we do not desire to retain the name of a 
grumbling subscriber on our subscription books." 

In November, 1853, he felt called upon to say : 

GRUMBLERS. — There are several individuals in this city who 
don't like the Herald. We don't care a damn whether they like it 
or not, etc. 

In April, 1857, he made a fierce attack upon a county official who, 
he said, was then filling "only' the following offices : County clerk, 
county recorder, county auditor, clerk of the court of sessions, clerk 
of the district court, clerk of the board of supervisors, and clerk of 
the board of equalization; and was a skunk, anyway, **accordin' to 
my tell,' as old Mis' Means would say. Possibly it was of the same 
official that he wrote, in the ensuing July: 

INSOLENCE. — There is a man in this town, holding a public 
position, who has got to using his tongue pretty freely of late, and 
but that we esteem him beneath the notice of responsible citizens, 
we have been half inclined, on several occasions, to knock him down 
and give him a good sound thrashing. If we thought the better 
portion of the community would justify us, and the District Attor- 
ney would not bear down too hard upon us for a fine, we would try 
what good a little pummi7/ing would do an insolent official. 

In May, 1854, he wrote and published the following: 

A LIAR! 

The person who fabricated and put in circulation the report that 
we ever had a personal difficulty of any kind with Vi Turner, Esq., 
of San Francisco, is a sne:aking, contejmptible villain and liar ! 

But, although Ames had a few enemies and hated them heartily, 
he was not unpopular, but had many steadfast friends. He was a 
Mason in good standing, helped to organize the first lodge in San 
Diego (which was also the first in Southern California), and was 
for a time its Master. On at least one occasion he delivered the 
oration upon the occasion of the celebration by this lodge of the 
feast of St. John. 

Ames was three times married. His first wife was Miss Emily 
Balch, of Lubeck, Maine. They had two children: a daughter, 
Helen, who died at about eighteen ; and a son called George Gordon 
(after Lord Byron), who died in infancy. This marriage was un- 
happy and ended by the wife's securing a divorce. His second 
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wife's maiden name has not been learned. Her name was Eliza A., 
and her home was at Carroll, Maryland. There is a tradition of 
his having met her, under rather romantic circumstances, on the 
steps of the Patent Office, at Washington, D. C, about 1855. She 
died, at San Diego, March 14, 1857. Soon after her death, the 
stone at her grave was broken, as it was supposed, by vandals ; and 
Ames published an offer of a reward of $100 for their discovery. 
This was one of the misfortunes which preyed upon his mind in 
his last days. His third wife survived him and was re-married, 
after his death, to C. A. Houston, of San Bernardino. By her 
Ames had one son, called Hudson ("Huddie"), born at San Diego 
November 19, 1859, and died, at San Bernardino, March 27, 1863. 
Mrs. Houston has been dead several years. 

Today, the scene of John Judson Ames's labors is a part of a busy 
city, and other men reap where he sowed. The perspective of the 
years is long enough to enable us to forget his faults and weaknesses 
and remember only his struggles, disappointments, and sufferings. 
And when San Diego is ready to erect a temple of fame, she will 
surely not forget to provide a niche for this gigantic, eccentric, 
impulsive, warm-hearted, and unfortunate first editor. 



